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ART AND PROGRESS 



is equal in quality and spirit to the very- 
best modern art of the world, so that 
there now exists a greater demand for 
American works than at any previous 
time in the history of our country. 

Important as this is in a national sense, 
it is not more significant than the results 
realized in our own community. Art is 
universal, and the study of the art of 
any country affords only a partial view 
of the subject. Few people of any nation 
enjoy the advantages of travel. Even 
art directors, who are, proverbially, much 
traveled men, sometimes forget this. And 
there is another consideration. When 
the average man becomes a traveler, he 
is, as a rule, many degrees beyond the 
influence of broad education. Our best 
work is done among the young people, 
the students who acquire a knowledge 
of art readily, because they are free 
from prejudices, and their minds recep- 
tive. It would be interesting to know 
how many students of the high school 
classes in any American city have visited 
Europe. It would be equally interesting 
to know how many have visited a large 
city, safer than their own, in our own 
country. I hazard the guess that not one 
per cent would be found in the first class, 
and not five per cent in the second class. 
These young people cannot go to Europe 
to secure a comprehensive view of art, 
and the only thing to be done, if they 
are to secure this view, is to bring Euro- 
pean art to them. I think it very probable 
that the student class, the impressionable, 
eager, knowledge-seeking young people 
of Pittsburgh have a broader knowledge 
of modern art than the young people of 
any other city in America. They have 
come to the galleries in tens and in thou- 
sands, alone and in care of teachers. For 
some five years they came under a sys- 
tematic plan, in which the school authori- 
ties co-operated by preparing and circu- 
lating schedules, and by detailing teachers 
to accompany the students. These school 
groups often numbered as many as three 
hundred, and included all students of the 
several high schools, the high school 
classes of all the schools, and also all the 
primary and second grade teachers of 
the entire school system, as well as the 



teachers of drawing. In connection with 
this school work, large framed photo- 
graphs, representing our entire perma- 
nent collection of paintings in the Car- 
negie Institute, are circulated every year 
through the public schools. This school 
work could not be done in the same broad 
way without the presence, annually, of 
the international exhibition, nor could the 
people of Pittsburgh generally receive 
in any other way the same measure of 
education and pleasure. 

Our international exhibitions, there- 
fore, have exerted a twofold influence: 
They have helped to bring the American 
painter into his own, by demonstrating, 
in a practical way, the equality of his 
work with the best of the world, and they 
have afforded our own people exceptional 
educational advantages. 

THE CITIZEN 

Billboards 

It is remarkable how great things may 
be passed thoughtlessly, even by the well- 
meaning. The Citizen puts himself in 
this class and yet confesses to having 
given little heed to the billboard crusade, 
either pro or con, until very recently. 

Two things have been conducive to the 
broadening of his intellect — a crusader 
friend and a spacious billboard, newly 
erected, on a vacant lot directly opposite 
his library window. Which may have been 
the more influential is left to conjecture. 
"Billboards," saith the Crusader, "are a 
public nuisance, an abomination, a cloak 
of iniquity, an affliction to the eye, an in- 
strument of evil," and, looking up from 
a page of charming prose writing to have 
an irrelevant sign cast in his eyes, the 
Citizen is inclined to indorse the state- 
ment. 

The question is, however, what is to 
be done about it? The Citizen might 
take an axe and go out some night, in 
the dark o' the moon, and surreptitiously 
chop this one down. Ten chances to one 
he wouldn't be caught, though Madam 
Citizen declares she would be apprehen- 
sive, but the effect would be only tempo- 
rary — directly it would be replaced, with, 
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possibly, something added to its propor- 
tions, at present sufficiently ample. And 
furthermore, billboards are not tramps 
nor chance miscreants but a regiment of 
beggars. Their purpose is not to pro- 
cure a few cents, now and then, but to 
empty the pockets of the multitude, and 
the fact that they remain, testifies to suc- 
cessful achievement. The more the Citi- 
zen meditates upon them the more re- 
doubtable seems the enemy. If he has 
passed billboards with unseeing eyes their 
images have not failed to make impres- 
sion. Troops of advertising signs are 
conjured up by his memory, little and 
big, and as the procession passes, street 
car signs follow in the wake of the bill- 
board, with lastly the magazine adver- 
tising sheets, like a veritable army of 
ants, bringing up the rear. Thus it is 
brought home to him that billboards are 
in truth members of a mighty family, one 
which today oils the machinery of com- 
merce. 

Advertising, within the past few years, 
has become something more than a busi- 
ness — a science. The Citizen remembers, 
and he is by no means in his dotage, when 
to advertise one's wares was to sacrifice 
the respect of one's neighbors — to sell 
one's birthright for a mess of pottage. It 
is not so today, the public demand it and, 
what is more, pay for it. Not only does 
competition make it a necessity, but a 
luxury, the form being in some instances 
no less important than the substance. "If 
you have a good article and advertise it 
well you can sell it successfully no mat- 
ter what it is," an advertising man said 
to the Citizen not long ago, but the em- 
phasis was put on the word well. Turn, 
for instance, the advertising pages of the 
current magazines and observe how at- 
tractive they are in many respects. A 
former United States Senator frankly 
confessed to the Citizen last summer that 
he bought the majority of the magazines 
on account of their advertisements, ex- 
plaining, part in jest, that it was "like 
going to market without any basket." 

And so it is to a great extent with the 
street car advertising. Cordially as the 
Citizen hates the billboard which is at 
the present moment staring brazenly in 



his window, he has no unkind feeling 
toward the residents of "Spotless Town," 
the "Gold Dust Twins," and the little lady 
who travels by none other than the Road 
of Anthracite, all of whom have, forsooth, 
wiled away some weary minutes for him 
and gladden his spirits by their amiabil- 
ity. Apparently there is pleasant as well 
as unpleasant advertising and this gives 
the Citizen a new viewpoint. 

Now as regards the legal aspect of the 
question he has consulted an attorney. 
There are, it is found, possibilities along 
this line. A certain solon in California 
has declared that obj ects which by reason 
of ugliness afflict the sight are no less to 
be regarded as nuisances, than odors which 
afflict the sense of smell, or noises which 
distress the hearing, and may be similarly 
dealt with. But who is to be the judge? 
Under such ruling might not the Citizen's 
neighbor complain of the color he has 
had his shutters painted and be given 
authority to tear them down ? Until every 
city and town is provided with an expert 
art commission which can neither be mis- 
led nor misdirected, such law might prove 
fatal. 

If, however, billboards cannot be abol- 
ished they can be regulated and licensed. 
Until flying machines become common 
there is little chance that they will get 
very far above the ground, for it is the 
man on the sidewalk they are designed to 
interest. Height regulations need not, 
therefore, work a hardship, nor would 
requirement of space beneath the boards 
probably be difficult to enforce. Bill- 
boards have a sufficiently large earning 
capacity to permit some expenditure on 
comeliness, and as their main object is 
to attract, the more attractive they are, 
obviously the better. If sightly billboards 
were designed, would not they be readily 
accepted? The Citizen believes they 
would. 

Of course the problem might be solved 
as it is in some foreign cities by the 
municipality taking charge of the whole 
matter and providing a place with a price, 
but for some reason this seems un- 
American — almost too parental. 

There is yet another way, the Citizen 
has been told — boycott the advertisers — 
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and for a moment this appears alluring, 
but upon gentler thought it seems ques- 
tionable if, indeed, all merit such retribu- 
tion. There are, the Citizen admits, de- 
spite his present affliction, good posters as 
well as bad- — some which are by no means 
unsightly, being commendable in color 
and well designed. Why should not all 
be? The Citizen recall's the gratitude 
that he habitually feels when in Lon- 
don for the red military coats which re- 
lieve the endless grayness of the city 
and he believes that color plays a larger 
part in happiness than many suppose. In 



our cities today, he is inclined to think, 
there is not enough good color scattered, 
as accents, here and there, so why not 
for this purpose utilize the billboards — 
making them shapely, making them pic- 
turesque ? Doubtless the Crusader would 
not approve of this suggestion for so -far 
as he is concerned it is war to extermina- 
tion, but then he goes about constantly 
from city to city and sees the face of na- 
ture disfigured, whereas the Citizen stays 
at home and while getting a top-left view 
occasionally, is reminded that with all his 
aspirations "business is business after all." 



WATER COLOR AND MINIATURE 
EXHIBITION 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Akts 



OF more than usual note was the j oint 
exhibition of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club and the Philadelphia Society 
of Miniature Painters which was held at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts from November 8th to December 
19th, not merely on account of the merit 
of the paintings set forth, but because 
of the admirable manner in which the 
display was made. More and more it is 
heing realized that environment is a thing 
of great consequence — that as the effect 
•of a single painting is sometimes miti- 
gated by its frame so the significance of 
a collection of paintings is in a measure 
dependent upon wall covering and such 
•supposedly minor details. Lighting, 
background, spacing and arrangement are 
elements to be seriously reckoned with as 
governing the pleasurable quality of an 
exhibition as well as. militating for or 
against the value of the work displayed. 
To view an exhibition in which each work 
has been considered unrelatedly is, like 
reading a dictionary, not only wearisome 
but confusing, whereas from one wherein 



the several units have been brought into 
a single composition the visitor passes 
refreshed, and retains definite impres- 
sions. There is an art of display which 
is, no less than in literature, music, and 
painting, a 'matter of choice, correlation, 
and arrangement. 

The significance and value of this art 
were exemplified in the recent double 
exhibition in Philadelphia. The walls of 
the galleries in which the water colors 
were set forth were primarily taken into 
consideration, precisely the right cover- 
ing being supplied to serve as a back- 
ground, a soft gray fabric with atmos- 
pheric quality being substituted in several 
of the galleries for the usual dull green 
burlajD. Furthermore, to imply perma- 
nence rather than makeshift, this gray 
super-covering was put on in panels, the 
green beneath serving as frieze and bor- 
der, harmonized by clever use of laurel 
ropes as architectural ornament. But in 
addition to this the paintings were ap- 
parently thoughtfully arranged, both in 
regard to artistic kinship and significance. 



